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PREFACE 

This Draft Report (DRR) describes the organization, adrainistratio’n 
and purpose of Soviet-era research facilities known as Sh&ir.ajshka . The 
Sharashka camp system provided Soviet defense industry^^'i^^tate of the 
art technology and design produced by imprisoned Soy££^ and 

foreign specialists. With the use of new primary source ma t e .r om 
the post-Soviet archives, this paper explores jthe use of f o reign ;jPOWs 
who were exploited in this way by the securit^^^Brvices of the USSR. 

This DRR discusses the possible link y^^igen,;;fehe Soviet MVD system 
for exploiting foreign POWs and Ame r i c an^Q^j^ s t during the Korean 
War. In addition to archive materials, the^ia^lfers gathered information 
for this document through interviews with Rus ici a 1 s and 
specialists in Moscow. Other data, derives from Russian and English 
language sources in the Unite<#;.£^ 

This DRR is a part of a ons produced by the RAND 

project on World War II, the ear^^C^iJ%^War and Korean War MIA-POW 
issues. Research for this paper wa^spons o red by the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy anddrrde r t a ken wij^j|ji : h the International Security and 
Defense Strategy ^ RAND's National Defense Research Institute 
(NDRI) , a fede^Ily- and development center sponsored by 

the Office x^^ 2 ^;g&. : Pefense and the Joint Staff. 

The DDR is : e^%cfeed to be of interest to government officials, 
private researchers family members of unrepatriated POW-MIAs 


seeking information on'-the probability that American POWs were 
tran»^5^e^to the USSR during the Korean War. 
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SUMMARY 

Sharashka , also referred to as Sharaga or "Paradise Islands," were 
secret scientific research or design facilities that operated' within the 
Soviet GULAG system. The objective of this DRR is to the role 
foreigners, specifically POWs, were forced to f ulf il^;^ri‘ 

Union* s Sharashka camps. There are two purposes to fciiis DR i-first 
is to examine the possibility that American ci£%sens in general and POW- 
MIAs in particular were exploited in Sharashk^JC^mps on the territory of 
the Soviet Union. The second is to discu$&^fie decree to which Soviet 
structures that exploited foreign POWs War II manifest 

themselves in the contact between Soviet fb^d^fe^nd American POWs during 
the Korean War. 

This DRR is a first step toward, a more complete understanding of 
the degree to which Soviet f o 0^^ r ± o a n citizens during the 

Cold War in general and the KoHeg^ . There are many 

impressionistic accounts of 1 aboifvfd^^^i ons in the Sharashka camps 
written by Soviet citizens (such aS^^y Kopelev's Ease My Sorrow and 
Aleksandr Sol zhenit First Circle) . This DDR is the first 
assessment of Sh Western literature that derives from primary 
source Soviet - er a/- <io c umeritd tion . $u c h as interviews with Russian MVD 
officials and^^y^b^ materials . 

The evidence;--:^ for study shows that the Soviet Union had in 

place at the outbreiik^^^he Korean War a sophisticated system whose 
purpose, was to derive tactical and technical intelligence and 

o rmat i on from foreign prisoners of war. The pattern of 
>.^b$fcact ''i&Zw&ep Soviet forces and American POWs during the Korean War 
;.-^ggests tkatyjthe Soviets extended the reach of this system into the 
° f combat operations. 

* : ::^^ii-;:iitudy concludes with recommendations for additional research 
into the issue of American POWs in Sharashka camps. 

Sections One and Two of this study provide background information 
on the GULAG and Sharashka systems. Section Two also explores everyday 
life in Sharashka camps. Section Three investigates the use of POWs as 
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37 S in Shairashka camps . Section F our discusses the problems of 
locating documents pertaining to whether American MIA-POWs passed 
through Sharashka camps between 1945 and 1953 and proposes a methodology 
for future work on this topic. ./VAv-. 
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1. THE GULAG SYSTEM 


Introduction 

The purpose of this DRR is to explore the possibl between 
Soviet structures that were created to exploit f o rei.^^r'ii.oh(^ . o f war 
(POW) and American POWs and missing in action (MIA) dii ting ttte^Kqrqan 
War. The assertion ( tested in this DRR states tfeat Soviet security:'" 
forces would not have moved Americans from Kqr0.i'to the USSR without a 
compelling motive. One motive would have .JbfeqjiV:* t o ex tract defense and 
security information from American pe r s have been 
conducted by the MVD in order to provide aidi^ip^aLl data to specialized 
Soviet forced-labor research facilities ( second movtive 
would have been to conduct espionage operations within the POW 
population. These ope rat i ons been the responsibility 

of the NKVD, could have been cbn^^ China or on the 

territory of the USSR. This DRR^;e^r^6s the Soviet structures whose 
purpose was to exploit foreign POWa^hfthe territory of the USSR. The 
issue is whether thi 9 : :;sy.stem was us&f^o exploit American POW-MIAs from 
the Korean t hea t e operations . 

The Gulag System^*?-. 

To set t o r 'a ;r '&£&cussion of the Sharashka system, one must 
begin with a generalyi^ebyiew of the Soviet GULAG system. In 1930, 
Soviet dictator Josepi^;#ftalin created the GULAG ( Glavnoye upravleniye 
1 sprayii&inp-tr^ lagerei i trudposelenii, or the Main 

of Prison Camps) prison system. In the beginning, one of 
KGB 1 s "predecessors , 1 the OGPU ( Obedinenoe glavnoe politicheskoe 

en i e. t he Unified Main Political Administration) , supervised the 
s t ed alongside the RSFSR (Russian Soviet Federation 

1 Thfe' former security organs of the Soviet state were the VChkP 
(Cheka, 1917-1922), GPU (State Political Administration, 1922-1923), 

OGPU (Unified Main Political Administration, 1923-1934), NKVD (People's 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 1934-1946) , MGB (Ministry of State 
Security, 1946-1953), and the KGB (Committee for State Security, 1953- 
1991). 
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Socialist Republic) and NKIu (Narodnyi komlssarula t Iustitsii or 
People* s Commissariat of Justice) corrective labor camps. GULAG was the 
harshest of the three camp systems because of its strict work ethic f 
abusive camp directors and guards and lack of food. OGPU Ch.airman G.G. 
Yagoda showed exceptional energy and ruthlessness in carryi^^fbut 
grandiose construction projects with the use of prison 

The NKVD ( Narodnyi komissarlat vnutrennikh del 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs) , which replaced the-iSGPU in/ : i'93.4>y .. 
placed all USSR camps under its jurisdiction. TJiis was a massiv&y^ 
undertaking. By this point there were at leasfvA^Veral hundred camps in 
the Russian Federation, Ukraine, and Kazakh^^Vwith. hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners — even possibly mil.l^^^f^^^oners . Moreover, 
the NKVD helped to organize some fifteen spe^^^zed' main 
administrations in the late 1930s and early 19‘^fe^b^a.^sist the 
country's economic development. TJhese administrafedj^gris included Dalstroi 
(Main Construction Administration Northeast) , GYZhDS ( Glavnoe 
upravlenie zhelez-nodorozhnogo (Water 

Construction Administration) , ora xrJL e e gornoi i 

met all urgi cheskoi promyshlennostl h Administration of the Mining 

and Metallurgical Indu^tty) , and 

By 1941, L.P. become an -increasingly important GULAG 

administrator. Asr.ctfee firnt.-state security chief to become a member of 
the highest CP ‘had/ responsibility for the entire police 
apparatus and GU^^ys^stem, including surveillance, investigation, and 
arrest of criminal He was responsible for the several hundred 

GULAG camps throughout Soviet Union and developed some of them into 

Sharashka^G Moreover, Beria kept the police ministries busy during 

an$]^£t ; ^ r II. He ordered mass deportations of and espionage 

ppb^ations targeted on German, French and other Allied POWs. Many 
POWsV;£0dnd themselves in the GULAG camps. Beria* s actions 
dur^h*^ * received praise from the Soviet regime. The Supreme 

Soviet' $ec;teed the military title of Marshal of the Soviet Union on 

^Several of these administrations became part of the USSR 
government. In 1953, Dalstroi became the USSR Ministry of the Mining 
Industry while GYZhDS was transferred to the USSR Ministry of Railways. 
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Beria for his service to the state — a rare honor for a state security 
chairman . 3 

After World War II, Soviet dictator J.V. Stalin made a major 
reshuffle in the police organization. This made a drama tic;Vimpact on 
GULAG's administration. In January 1946, the Soviet dict^fcbx* removed 
Beria as NKVD chairman and gave the post to Colonel Gener^l^-^,, N . 

Kruglov, deputy chief of the disbanded wartime spy SMERSH . 

In March 1946, Stalin reorganized all commissariats irito mihist^i;^^ 

With that, the NKVD was split into two organizations. One becaniey/the 
MVD ( Ministerstvo vnutrennykh del or Mini str^qb^ the Interior) while the 
NKGB 4 ( Narodnyl komissarlat gosudarstvennogi^zdp&dppsti or People's 
Commissariat of State Security) became t^^^^yj^i^isterstvo 
gosudarstvennol bezopasnosti or Ministry of v^t^^S.ecurity ) . Stalin 
retained Kruglov as MVD chairman and appoint head General V.S. 
Abakumov as MGB chairman. Simultaneously, Stalin Shifted Beria away 
from supervising state securibji^ • Beria 's new job was to 

oversee the development of atoi&^':$n^ weapons. 5 Beria 

retained an alliance with Abakumby:;^ to be quite beneficial 

to the Soviet defense industry. 6 

■■■ 

By 1953, s e ve r ai^uhdr ed , or by.^dme estimates several thousand, 
GULAG forced 1 abo re located in every corner of the Soviet 

Union. Beria camps in major population centers 

under the covj0r^qf-v>e^ The population of the camps ranged from 

several tens o f ' “’^^tt«ands to more than a million prisoners. At its 
peak, the GULAG pop'ii^at^fflffe- was enormous — by some estimates as large as 
twelve million inmates,-* or Zeks — since millions of people were 

successive waves of repression. The first wave of 

3 H . Gdiidon;- Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths (ed. ) , Interest Groups 
‘SjfeC&Qviet Pbliplcs (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 

;r^3p: : ,p. 4:6% i ; 

: n 1941 for wartime internal security operations. 

’4^^feer ; Deriabin, Watchdogs of Terror: Russian Bodyguards from the 

Tsars -pp ^the Commissars (United States: University Publications of 

America;;/ *1984 ) , p. 233. 

6 Amy Knight, The KGB: Police and Politics In the Soviet Union 

(Boston: Hyman and Unwin, 1988), p. 3*6. 

interview with Ludmilla Lebedeva* February 15, 1993, Moscow, 
Russia. 
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prisoners was taken after Stalin launched a series of purges in the 
1930s. After World War II , thousands of Soviet soldiers who had been 
labeled "traitors to the Fatherland" because they had retreated to avoid 
capture or had been captured by the Germans were sentenced to... terms 
ranging from five to twenty-five years in the GULAG. Books^i^v-Soviet- 
era dissidents, such as Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Argtizp'el ago and 
The First Circle, provide an account of the extend and:$x^^ .these 

prison labor c amp s . ££ y;:y, 

GULAG prisoners built large portions of the Soviet infrastructure . 
Hundreds of thousands of starving and poorly prisoners erected 

the first gigantic construction projects of c'd^unism despite the lack 
of mechanized equipment. Huge numbers of ..^S^ct.,:;i^bdxers constructed 
railroads and canals throughout Siberia, a and the Far North. 

GULAG prisoners were forced to work on major ddns^'g^ion projects such 
as the White Sea-Baltic Canal, the Tulom hydroelebfcrl'e station near 
Murmansk, the Moscow-Volga Canalyj^^t^^q.f the Moscow subway system, the 
Saratov-Moscow gas pipe-line, > many large 

metallurgical, chemical and ot he at Kuznetsk and 
Magnitogorsk, military fortificatiqhs^^iirfields, underground 
installations, harbors, railroads ana;^j|qmic plants and installations. 8 
NKVD generals or coL^eii:V- supervised ttie productivity, security, and 
penitentiary aspect : di^|GUIiAG camps and administrations during the 
building of t he o j ’ ftrll i-ons of prisoners died due to 
starvation and ve r '' '-'several decades. 

After Stalin , ’s , 'C^St%;4n March 1953, Soviet leader N.S. Khrushchev 
transferred scientif ic and; technical GULAG administrative functions to 
de f ens e:';4.nd>,_econonii c ministries, 9 stripping GULAG of its 
re s^6jh^;i^ for scientific and technical contributions. For 

i^s£ance , nuclear weapons production was reportedly turned over to the 
^^^stury of /Medium Machinebuilding. 10 

8 Siropn Wolin and Robert M. Slusser, (eds.). The Soviet Secret 
Police (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, Publishers, 1957), p. 

149. 

9 Wolin, p. 28. 

10 Knight, p. 50. 
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GULAG Administration 

The Soviet security organs divided GULAG camps into six 
administrative organs which supervised life in the GULAG. Each division 
served the GULAG f s four main goals. First , GULAG security, forces sought 
to isolate unreliable and "suspect elements." Second, security organs 
supervised the transfer of a prison labor work force distance 

and to any place. Third, administrative organs opeflei^ . 

complexes. Fourth, GULAG organs enforced periodic ii:quidatioh-:'igf5’^- 
prisoners. These "sub-administrations" continued to exist following the 

reorganization of the OGPU into the NKVD. administrative organs 

\\ : ' 

were: 

• Production Organs: The productig^i^g^^-^ncluded the Planning 

Division, the Administration of Ma^S ; ’:&gn;st ruction Projects 
( Upravleniye kapital nykh sooruzhenilYf^^^^BuildLng 
Construction Division, Lumber Division', the Agricultural 

Division, the Highway-:^i^is^^^ ^dr.othe r divisions for camp 
economic development . and divisions 
determined the program inmates . 

• Regime Organs: The regime^^jrgans included the Division of 

Guards and 5 v-.R^giiiie ( Otdel oMirany i rezhima) which controlled 
the mi 1 z ; e‘d^ua r d ( Voyehizirovannaia okhrana or VOKhR) , the 

Divisibn-ifor Acco.uh.ting^ and Work Distribution ( Uchotno- 
ras&r&Q or URO) ; and the Cultural and 
Educ a t i ; b^i;^i>;iv i s i on ( Kulturno-vospitatelnyi otdel) . 

• Administrativey Hou3ekeeping, and Auxiliary Organs : These 

. ....... Jodies supervised the Personnel Division, the Administrative 

an#; : Housekeeping Division, the Medical and Sanitary Division, 

■ N.€h%:r^et e rina ry Division, the Housing Division, the 
Transportation Division, the Chief Bookkeeping Office, and the 
^ nance Division. After World War II, the transportation 
’ ® Vision worked closely with the MVD 1 s Main Administration of 
'.. Prisoners of War and Internees ( Glavnoye upravleniye po delam 
plennykh 1 internlrovannykh or GUPI) and the Main 
Transportation Administration ( Glavnoye transportnoye 
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upravleniye) to transport prisoners and supplies during and 
after World War II. 

• Political Division: Supervised and ensured that the USSR's 

(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) Communist Party- of the 
Soviet Union (Bolshevik) indoctrination and propagaiicti:^ 
objectives. . 

• Punitive Organs Division: Security forces f o r>; * 1 

Each of the above organs implemented a harsh regime on GULAG’i!;:-^' 
prisoners. Inmates suffered greatly due to lac^gfr food. Camp 
administrators based daily food norms on the oners 1 ability to 
complete their production tasks. The made sure 

that prisoners had no days off even though hours lasted 11.5 

hours per day. Exercise occurred on an inf requer^&b^^is . Prisoners 
walked in a single-file line for no more than t h i rty '.‘itii nu t e s during the 
evening. Moreover, GULAG adndnial:^ to provide inmates with 

medical care. Chronic illness asthma, hypertension, 

rheumatism, and heart disease we r Millions of prisoners 

died. Contact with the outside wo prohibited. 12 

11 Wolin / pp. 1 4 ^“14 7 ; : > : . 

12 Jacques Ro : Th e : Gtil ag... Handbook , (New York, NY: Paragon House, 
1989), p. 338, 
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2. SHARASHKA 


Administrative History 1930-1953 

In contrast to the banality of GULAG horror, a smai$p>relatively 
unknown yet salient component of the GULAG system — Sh^ash^^Mfexploited 
Soviet and foreign scientists and technicians who were/ forded* Vd serve 
Soviet defense industry projects. Sharashka resulted from one Of;/'' 
Stalin's famous show trials of the late 192 Os//: /prom May 1928 through 
July 1929, fifty-three engineers and technicians stood trial for 
attempting to create the Industrial P a r ty S -/eifep r a t i o n which 
intended to sabotage Soviet industry. The: DGE^/quashed their effort. 

The trial, held in the city of Shakhty and wid^y /deported in the Soviet 
press, ended on November 25, 193ft with the conviction of all defendants. 
The court sentenced the scient^^d^^lpding L.K. Ramzin, a leading 
specialist in thermodynamics, 'tp/jteath * •• ftilf had their sentences 
converted to 10 years "deprivati^^f^^feddiS" and were sent to the 
special forced labor camps — Sharash ;^^ to conduct scientific work. As 
the show trials and ita.ss: ...arrests coi&irrued, the security organs sent the 
highly educated and./j^ Sharashka camps that sprang up 

following the ShSkty tra^io.:;.... 

Sharashk^^^Cls^^cii^ti^^/ : known as Sharaga or "Islands of 
Paradise," were/-C^©^^,scieriti'fic research or design institutes within 
the GULAG system. Also ■ Jcnpwn as protnploshakda (industrial site or 
territory), these cam^(dxisted near large industrial enterprises. 
Sol?^ii 5 fci|yft;:.describes Sharashka camps in Gulag Archipelago. From 1930 
Sharashka camps were located in only Russia and 
g^i^khstari/Z/AjEter 1945, they proliferated throughout the Soviet 

/Ip/r emote areas, security officials constructed the camps 
n saf' ;ather ha r d labor camps so prison officials could tap educated GULAG 
prisoners as potential assistants for the Sharashka scientists. One 

1J The plural form of Sharashka in Russian is Sharashki. 

14 Lebedeva interview. Interview with MVD Colonel S.I. Kuzmin, 
February 18, 1993, Moscow, Russia. See Appendix for a chart of probable 
Sharashka sites and industries throughout the former Soviet Union. 
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Sharashka camp, established on Furkasovsky Lane behind Lubyanka and the 
Izhora Factory in Moscow, was concealed in the confines of that large 
city within easy access to the country* s ruling elites. 15 The OGPU and 
its successor, the NKVD, kept extensive lists of all specialists and 
tracked their movements through Sharashka camps. 16 -MVS-" 

There were several infamous Sharashka camps. For exa^le, in the 
former Suzdal nunnery, microbiologist prisoners de ve 1 

bacteriological weapons. 17 The most notorious s pe c i al^ite s e a f / V v • >*;y. ... . 
institutes were located in Moscow, Rybinsk, and Bolshino. A.N. TUpdlev, 
one of the leading Soviet aircraft designers, frdd&tie a victim of the 
mass arrests. In 1938, the NKVD arrested hini'^s-- "ail. enemy of the 
people” and sent him to work in a Sharash ^&£& y the security 

forces released him. Many of Tupolev’s aii^^a^i^^anci a number of his 
other industrial designs emerged from Sharashk&jtipx 1946, the MGB 
monopolized all such special research institutes ahldj .transferred 
Sharashka findings to the armed .other security organs. A 
number of scientists, engineer s/g#^ including 

satellite experts, engaged in ^ , radar, submarines, and 

atomic energy. 18 This type of work :^isbit>ccur red at OKB ( Osoboe 
konstruktorskoe biuro or,. Special C o nstrv^t ion Bureau) facilities. 
Sharashka 9 s scientifi;6^ui^ut was applied in many of the Soviet Union’s 
irrigation and tra^sppxt^$^Q%. projects . 19 

Soviet security, o f Sharashka prisoners who were 

mostly Soviet sciefitist^: and 'engineers imprisoned after being accused or 
convicted of treasoh^r'.^abptage . Foreigners, such as German nuclear 
scientists and rocket sp^ialists, went imprisoned in Sharashka camps 
after beih^-ki dn appe d in Germany or captured by Soviet forces during 
W o rl <1/ ;^r J c u r i t y officials made everyday life in the Sharashka 
f; 6p;0hese specialists easier compared to conditions that prevailed in 
of th.e^GULAG . In Sharashka camps there was adequate food, an 

^Sie^arid r Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago 1918-1956 : An 

Experi men t;V-in Literary Investigation III-IV (New York, NY: Harper & Row 
Publisher's;,’ 1975), p. 87. 

16 Kuzmin interview . 

17 Lebedeva interview. 

18 Wolin, p. 107. 

19 Kuzmin interview. 
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abundance of current professional literature and freedom to discuss and 
explore topics with fellow prisoenrs. Internees often lived in a single 
dwelling or compound where they also worked — usually laboratories were 
on the first floor with living area on the second level. Tfteiy. had no’ 
restrictions on communicating with each other so that coni'r^ci^rie and 
scientific findings could be shared. The scientists 1 eight 

hours a day with one day off per week plus holidays.;£^$£ it 
was much better then in the rest of the GULAG. In fact, pris-bii'^S 
officials did not ration food. Prisoners spen.-^their free time playing 
chess, volleyball, and basketball. 

Sharashka populations varied among eating;/ Sfi&rashka prisoners 
accounted for approximately five pe r cent&*^^ internees between 

1937-1941. 20 In contrast to the massive GU&Gj^ca^ps , Sharashka camps 
held as few as three or four scientists and teoK^cii^tis or as many as 
several thousand specialists. F.S^f^xample, the Sftarashka where aircraft 
designer A. N. Tupolev worked technicians and 

specialists . 21 

20 See Figure 2.1. Based on ii^ugeps given during interviews with 
Lebedeva and Kuzmin. 

21 Interview wi^feyi^tor Sokolskiii> :; February 17, 1993, Moscow, 

Russia. ; '.y ’ ’ 
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Sharashka prisoners faced less supervision and better living 
conditions than other Zeks . Sharashka camps had a separatecBetsonnel 
Division, Administrative and Housekeeping Division, Meda^&^nd Sanitary 
Division, Veterinary Division, Housing Division, Trai^f^b^^iprt:.:;. 
Division, Chief Bookkeeping Office and Finance Division. VH • 
scientific work had to be discussed with security officials, fofe;;:^ 
example, the above divisions shared responsi bii^iy for the transport of 
the prisoner to the proper authorities a nd^h^v’' return to the camp. 22 An 
Operative Department provided research s r " Sharashka 
prisoners. Overall, few police functions w^e^i^^i red in these 
camps . 23 • 

The Soviet security services provided scientists and technicians 
in Sharashka camps with many . needs and more. Officials 

provided the prisoners with r e^nfc^hSd^ publications in 

several languages. 24 Lev Kopelev*|^ prisoner, 

reflected : 

Everythin^j^ais set up v^^yv.;. : s imply . Professors, 
engineers^^feh^ higher degrees , inventors — 
they being spoiled. They get lots of 
money '^hd sp%e$al ; . v f ood rations .... In those 
ciSjc^^ got the urge to 

with girls or at the 
dacJ^;#^&; one 1 s - legal spouse . 25 

Prison officials eveiR'i^ljl^ed the scientists and technicians to 

correspond with their ^Jpsest relatives. Sharashka prisoners had the 

oppgr^urjit^jto send pay to love ones at home. Even family members 

s oned relatives. 26 Finally, the Sharashka camps had 

^djatively jf^w: ^guards . In the 1930s, there was one guard for every ten 

’ • • - ;-:;W*o r example, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, The First Circle (New 

YoS^ ;: S^t|^r and Row Publishers, 1968) . 

^^.Kii'jdtin interview. 

24 Kuzmin interview. Kuzmin, who worked on Sharashka and GULAG 
issues for ten years, provided the authors with many cites from regional 
archives . 

25 Kopelev, p. 4. 

26 Rossi, pp. 498-500. 
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prisoners . 27 In general, fences did not surround Sharashka camps since 
in many rural locations there was no where to flee. Overall, the 
atmosphere in the Sharashki seemed free for pure academic thinking 

dedicated to the Soviet state; but the prisoners lacked the f freedom of’ 

’'j.vvy 

movement . 28 



2 v Kuzmi n interview. 

28 Some Russians and Germans argued that these arraiigement^^d^ally 
made the academics happy since they now lived in ^ "monasteries" de^dated 
to scientific research and discussion. Kuzmin arid .Lebedeva interviews. 
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3. POWS IN THE S HARAS HKA CAMPS 


growth industry after 


Foreign POWs 

Foreign POWs were forced to work in Sharashka c amp^:£^he purpose 
was to obtain military information that could be applied:;^ 
tactics and strategy and contribute to the acceleraSLqtf of tH'^wiat^.-at 
which new technologies with military applications could be developed and 
applied. Within the Soviet leadership, the association between security 
chiefs Beria, Abakumov and Kruglov providecl^ia^xemencious opportunity for 
boosting Sharashka' s role in the 
World War II. 

NKVD officials directed the removal of t #cfen%galV/speci al i s t s and 
industrial equipment from occupied,. Qermany to the -Soviet Union for use 
in Soviet industry. 29 Foreign £ system were forced 

to provide the Soviet state wi£&^ and other information 

that contributed to the product ixafe df ;f^dap on S' systems and a more 
complete understanding of foreign t^d^cs and strategy. Soviet 
officials tapped Germap;:EOWs for the^^knowledge of chemist ry, physics , 
metallurgy, radar ^g^Vaii^^rockets . Security officials created a 
special prison for kidnapped German scientists 

and rocket special an island in the middle of Lake 

Seliger, the scien^a^s, assisted Soviet scientists in the creation of 
rocket technologiesi-^^^. 


Foreigners contri 


greatly to Soviet defense industry, 


Soviet nuclear weapons program. Soviet engineers designed 
$$&&& i s s i le s and other anti-aircraft weapons based on data 
.^^-ained f r^ POWs. Soviet documentation shows how information 

ft^iVGerman POWs captured during World War II permitted the 
So^if^S;;^^v^ccelerate design programs and to derive a better 
understanding of American materiel, doctrine and strategy. The demand 


4. 


29 See Lev Kopelev, Ease My Sorrow -{New York: Random House, 1983), 

30 Wolin, 23. 
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for data on materials and flight characteristics of foreign aircraft 
intensified as the Cold War progressed. 

There is no reliable estimate of how many foreign POWs were 
exploited in this manner, nor is it possible to determine from extant 
data how many POWs were not repatriated from the Soviet Uni£ip&;^ It is 
possible, however, to describe the structures of the organisation whose 
task was to derive information from and recruit agent^;.^^g^;:^Si^ign 
POWs . 

MVD POW and Internee Assessment Report 

Portions of a 1,000-page MVD POW and Intefhee Assessment Report 
obtained for this study contain a great dealK^f' - information concering 
the exploitation of foreign POWs in Sharas$$i£M and after 

World War II. Written in 1950, the Top Secre1?;.^^ ; &went , Ob agenturno- 
operativhoi rabote s voennoplennymi i internirovk^ym^, zakhvachennymi v 
velikoi otechestvennoi volne sovet^fcpgg. naroda 1941-1945 ( About Spies, 
Operative Work with POWs and int^bp^^0^^^^^oner During the Great 
Patriotic War of the Soviet summarizes and assesses 

the methods and results of prograii^^sfe^to exploit foreign POWs on 
Soviet territory. Between 1945-1950^M^D officials had the 
responsibility f or ' lq^t^hg. POWs who cbuld work for Soviet defense 
industry. 31 Sever^/:^;^diainistrative organs pursued this goal, viz, 
the 4th Special ^ndV: ; t he... 9th Administration. 

The exploi'trafci^ was centralized and tightly 

controlled. Accord^h^^b this MVD assessment, the MGB placed their own 
agents (usually GermanS^^ionals referred to as "X") in POW camps. The 
agents were, given the task to identify German prisoners with highly 
spe<^^i:^d^c v ient i f i c backgrounds in nuclear physics, aerodynamics and 
ei^bfo n i cs;.;'f:^^he s e agents reported back to the MVD and other security 
/&£§$ris. the presence of these individuals. The MVD then passed 

USSR Council of Ministers. When a ministry — such as 
the Machinebuilding Ministry, the USSR Metallurgy 

~~~ 31 The MGB and the MVD maintainted detailed written records of all 
POWs who passed through the Sharashka camps. Beria helped to establish 
this system and it "recorded prisoner movements better then modern-day 
computers." Based on Kuzmin interview. 
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Industry, the USSR Electro-Industrial Ministry, the USSR Heavy 
Machinebuilding Ministry, the USSR Industrial Construction Materials 
Ministry and the USSR Chemical Machinebuilding Ministry, or any other 
organization--wanted to tap POW knowledge, the request first-had to be 
directed to the USSR Council of Ministers. This body coyiM'iiiithori ze 
POWs to be put to work in: 1) their current location ( f^^^-JCazakhs t an , 
Belarussia, or Ukraine) with specialized equipment; camps 

near research centers and factories. The MVD would ^ ^pervi^e-ithe^ - . 
transfer of these prisoners to MVD republic or regional organs. ; ^fSee 
Figure 3 . 1 ) 32 

J2 0b ' agenturno-operativhol rabote s 0enRppl0riymi i ' 
interni rovannymi , zakhvachenymi v velik6^0$^^j^tifennoi voine 
sovetskogo naroda 1941-1945 (About Spies, Work with POWs and 

Internees taken Prisoner During the Great P a t^iqtxb :: Wa r , 1941-1945) (Top 
Secret) . 
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Chapter 11 of the MVD report, "Vyiavlenie vysokokvalif itsirovannykh 
spetsialistov i nauchnykh rabotnikov, ispolzovanie ikh v interesakh 
nashei strany" (Exposure of Highly Qualified Specialists and Scientific 
Workers and Uses of Them in the Interests of Our Country) , f .£fiv ; .divided 
into three sections that analyze various contributions made,;>by foreign 
POWs to Soviet industry. Section one, Organlzatslonny^me^pprliztila, 
vyrabotka form i metodov raboty (Organizational Meas£^#£ 

Content and Methods of Work) , describes how MVD agents' rec riif'fe^.d-^&erman 
POWs for Soviet defense industry work. This section, which analyzes the 
aftermath of a 1945 NKVD order to search for^OWs with backgrounds in 
chemistry, radiology, nuclear physics and ' diedt r o.nic s , also describes 
where the POWs worked and which mini s t r i$s their findings. 
Section two, Poluchenie ot voennoplennykh i-^^:^fmrovanny/ch 
tekhnlcheskikh predlozhenii (About POWs and of Technical 

Proposals), discusses the manne rr;;in : whi ch German P0Ws worked alongside 
the Soviets and reveals how femini s t * ies and factories could 

request the transfer of POWs of Ministers. 

The third section, PeredaciM^s^i$.^lisiov iz chusla voennoplennykh 
1 Internirovannykh v narodnoe khozi£±&tvo SSSR (Transmission of 
Specialties from a Nu^*ef:..of POWs axicJ! '-internees to the Peoples Economy 
of the USSR), a s se s seS' > t Ke^ c on t r ibut i on of German POWs to Soviet 
economic ob jectiyes. reiterates the degree to which German 

POWs a s s i s t edii^q^t^ej; *; he location of camps they worked in and 
which ministries-^ their assistance. This section also gives a 

breakdown of areas af^Sf^jcialties for German POWs. For example, out of 
a total of 1,353 POWs who worked in Sharashka, thirty-one worked for the 
of Defense. The third section, which gives an assessment 
G^i^nS-POW 1 s work, asserts that while POWs contributed much to 
r^Sd^iet industry, much more information could be obtained. 

' • ^ /. b o n c 1 u de d that foreign POWs should be exploited for 

speb^idv'ptirposes . The MVD system for exploiting foreign POWs focused 
on the -‘following eight objectives. 

• Obtaining tactical information from POWs for immediate use. 
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• Recruitment of agents among German POWs whose task was to 

identify POWs who possessed scientific and specialized 
technical training. 

• Intelligence gathering on German military decisionmaking. 

• Work results from German, Japanese, Romanian, and Runga-f’ian POW 

officers . 

• NKGD operative measures to exploit correspond POWS 

and their relatives in Austria, Hungary, Romania, 

Korea and Manchuria. ^ 

• Exposure of intelligence agents among P:OTg*i> 

• Exposure of American and English intelligence activities against 

the USSR through POWs. 

• Methods for recruiting agents and among POWs who 

would be activated after repatriation-^ 

This was the organization and mission of the MVD w^rt^the Korean War 
broke out in 1950. . 


American POWs in Sharashka Ca xapaTt^^i 

The pattern of Soviet contact : 0^xt^r^Arterican POWs in Korea points 
toward the conclusion that the MVD for exploiting foreign POWs 

was extended to the Kp^an’: theater of^coiiibat operaitons. Thus far there 
is no direct evide^d^^Afc^ii^ rican POWs were placed into Sharashka 
camps. Rumors o ; f J^mis r i camps originated from other foreign 
POWs in S o vie t' : Vw^ri4/'War II and during the Korean War. 
Recently, the U . S Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs confirmed 
the transfer of Ame r i'dSn-^^S to Soviet territory during the Korean War. 
One cannot ...exclude the possibility that Soviet intelligence organs 
t rahs^^r^‘dA^e.ricans to Sharashka camps. 

&e ve rai;^ r ar^i c 1 e s in the Soviet and Russian press suggest that the 
.♦.v^oVi^s may have/ taken Americans to the Soviet Union. For example, 

Colonel Grigorii Dzhagarov revealed that he was part of 
a secre|^;pi^ahization in Korea which hunted for the wreckage of U.S. 
aircraft /Sirid for downed pilots. Colonel Dzhagarov outlines how the 
Soviets took Americans from Korea to the Soviet Union to secret 
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interrogation sites in the USSR in order to extract military 
knowledge . 33 

In December 1991, in Na Strazhe , Major Valerii Amirov, a military 
journalist from Sverdlovsk, is reported to have testified be fare the 
Russian Parliament subcommittee on POW/MIAs to the effect^&& he had 
interviewed a former KGB official in Kazakhstan who h adr':be -involved in 
the transportation of U.S. Korean War POWs to Ka z a f lia z a kh 
connection may have been related to the need for prisoner assessments of 
emerging technologies at the Saryshagan missile-test site. Moreover, 
the use of pilots and their crews in Sh a ra sh^kia./toy have been part of 
this distribution of POWs throughout the Spyi^t empire. If Americans 
were transfered to Soviet territory, as Select Committee 

on POW-MIA Affairs and others assert, 34 thehf^^i^ty officials may have 
sent them to Sharashka camps in Western S ibe r ia^'^fte^.Fa r East, 
Kazakhstan, Ukraine or Belarus si^i^: ; v ( ..^ ' .V : ‘ 

33 Interview Alpha . Alpha . 

34 U.S. Congress. Senate. on POW-MIA Affairs. 

POW/MIA 9 s. Report 103-1. (Wash^tt^p^^DC: ’ *“U. S . Government Printing 
Office, 1993), p. 443. 
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4. THE PATTERN OF SOVIET CONTACT WITH AMERICAN POWS IN KOREA 


The Motive for Soviet Contact with American POWs in Korea;£i%? y 

The Soviet structure for exploiting foreign POWs <^s£r£fc>ed in the 
MVD assessment was intact and in operation on Soviet.'- tp r r-i tor y '-w hen the 
Korean War broke out. The pattern of Soviet contaCt: : .i>ith ^riCan POWs 
in Korea parallels the Soviet exploitation of German POWs durin^^'fid 
after World War II. The pattern is also conaisbent with NKVD efforts to 
recruit agents among the French prisoners ^ti^d-’at ^Tambov in 1944-46. 

Soviet military forces and intellig^p^|.^f^e|s were present in 
from the very beginning of the Ko reah:^ar..:.'. The Soviet presence on 
the ground was multidimensional. The mission -*-^ifv^|i^'^'ySoviet military was 
to derive lessons from combat operations, to advisg: and control North 
Korean and Chinese military un^faf ani?;;a tactical-technical 

information directly from Ame POW^ nii s s i on of the Soviet 
security organs in Korea was to'^^^^^niteriSan POWs for the purpose of 
recruiting agents. In support o f thdse missions there was systematic, 
continuous contact b^ween Soviet offeiders and American POWs. Soviet 
military intelligence'--, : t (GRUj would have focused on the collection of 
t actical -techni.ca'l;:/inf ormation, primarily information associated with 
a i r operati on^-snd.-anti"“aircraf t weapons and strategy. 

Soviet intdii|c^'p?e gathering operations focused on the 
characteristics notably the F-86 and B-29, and technical 

information concerning'j-systems such as radar-directed gun sights, bomb 
s f r com P onen ^ s> Since the Korean War occurred during the 
~ wheh -phei; :'V . S . declared policy was massive retaliation, the 
^minist f00s had reason to believe that U.S. tactics in Korea might 
the skies above Moscow and Beijing. The dismal 
of Soviet-made aircraft and anti-aircraft systems early in 
the war-.Caused consternation among the Soviet design bureaus and 
intelligence collection agencies. The Korean War provided an excellent 
opportunity to experiment with new.vdesigns as well as to learn about the 
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details of U.S. systems by studying the hardware and the people who 
operated it. 

KGB Recruitment Efforts Among Korean War Prisoners 

There is no doubt that Soviet forces were on the ground^iepared to 
interrogate and recruit POWs from the opening days of the^&rean War. 
George Blake, a British SIS officer serving in Seoul t i c 

cover at the British representation, was captured in'ri^hfe'*’ ope^ftgvdays of 
the North Korean invasion. Blake asserts in his memoirs that he^w^'not 
recruited by Soviet intelligence; rather, "I j giiv^.d because of [the 
Communist] ideals." 35 The picture is probably^pre complex than Blake* s 
version of events. A KGB source f ami liar B 1 aijte^.s operational file 

said that the North Koreans and Chinese t o the recruitment 

process by identifying Blake as a prisoner who^a^fe^ied to be "soft" or 
potentially susceptible to recruitment. Residen^iKGS:^ ^'officers mounted 
recruitment efforts on North KoreiWv^t^rtitory . . Other operations were 
staged in North Korea by KGB ofii^ Soviet territory. 

Blake supported the idea that the^GB wa5f*SGfi^^ning and recruiting 
American POWs. In Blake’s view, ^Th^tev^ust have been others beyond the 
officer who recruited me. I was reg*#ifced by the head of the First 
Directorate (Inteili^no^); - of the KGB^b Vladivostok. 36 " 

The record shgWji tiha^ifef forts were made to recruit American POWs. 
Soviet intellig^^^'wan^d^^^^cruit agents among the westerners 
captured in e' * ve been some successes. In May 1953 the 

Army determined th^ti^^wenty-three individuals having been initially 
screened by FECOM as accepted Communist ideological 

indoctrination to some degree were sent to Valley Forge Army Hospital. 
Allyj^ o f the Army." 37 Five of the individuals had been 

i ve i^g.icient i f i ed as "hard core" communists and thirteen as "having 
^••Sd^j^ted CoOTntfxiist ideology in some small degree." 

'• : ^'.^Sebrge :: Blake , No Other Choice (New York: Simon and Schuster, 

36 Interview with George Blake, February 11, 1993, Moscow. 

3 Memorandum to Lt. Colonel F. W. 0*Brien, Assistant Secretary 
General Staff (Confidential Security Information) from Colonel James L. 
Frink Jr., Executive, Pers Actions Br., G-l May 15, 1953. RG319 (Army 

Staff) AC of S, G-l (Personnel) Decimal File 1953 383.6 Box 1512. 
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Army G2 analyses of repatriated American POWs turned up an alarming 
number of cases of returning POWs who had been recruited for espionage 
and sabotage purposes. In June 1954 the U.S. Army advised the Air Force 


that 


evidence had been uncovered which concerned the assiigriffient of 
Sabotage and Espionage missions to repatriated Arwi^fc-. 
prisoners of war during "Big and Little Switch, 
quite recently new cases of this type have be eii^is c 

Army intelligence could not rule out the possibility that 

accepted "sleeper" missions, thus repatriated P-Otys were not permitted to 

accept overseas assignments for eighteen monfh£;vafter their return. 

■ V; : . 

Other Soviet Contact with American POWs 

Neither the Soviet nor the Russian go ve riiment, ha's ever admitted 
that Soviet forces had direct contact with Ame : rt«^t%GWs during the 
Korean War. Contradictory vers4ditiS ;: :.;pf the same st&ty are often told by' 
the same Soviet sources. The is how to sift through 
the layers of official lies in t^jgfet^^-''the reality of Soviet 

conduct in Korea. 

The Soviet military maintainei||||sison officers in North Korea 
whose mission was t Q'pa-rfic i p a t e in '-.the' interrogation of USAF POWs. 
Caucasian ( po s s ibly j interrogators generally were found at 

intermediary as command posts, artillery and 

anti-aircraft^b.S^^i^qnby::.-*irhLere' the prisoner temporarily was held. 
Presumably, they ; :^ie|fthere as military advisors to the North Koreans 
and performed a few '^iop|g^bgations out of curiosity or perhaps 
expediency. Chinese- and Korean— looking individuals who interrogated 
■' no ^ have necessarily been nationals of China or Korea, 

, .. c u i a r 1 y : -Isa t e r in the war. 

,.^ n h he .begi nni ng of the Korean War there was a shortage of Soviet 
^^t^'liiiqbnce officers (KGB and GRU) other than Caucasians trained in the 


^Memorandum to Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 Intelligence, 
Department of the Army (Secret) from Gilbert R. Levy, Chief, Counter 
Intelligence Division, Directorate of Special Investigations, The 
Inspector General, Department of the Air Force, June 14, 1954. 

39 Headquarters USAF Analysis Program, Southeast Asia Prisoner of 
War Experience. Analysis of the Korean War Prisoner of War Experience 
Report A10-2, 700/AF-l/BC-l, March 1974, Appendix One, 26. 
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English language. As the war progressed, a more clandestine Soviet 
presence was established as racially compatible Soviet officers mingled 
in North Korea with similar looking Chinese and Korean interrogators. 
This is one explanation why repatriated American POWs reported that 
contact with Caucasian interrogators occurred only sporadi.caiy-' after 
approximately mid-1951. The Soviets continued to have ^st^roatic, 
direct contact with American POWs but it was impossibi^ifdt;V^v|£.ican 
POWs to detect the true nationality of these individual^ dud : l\tb- th-4: 
deception. 4 

The Soviet presence was not limited to grdunb forces or anti- 
aircraft units. Eyewitness testimony and irtC^iiigence service 
documentation reveals a significant Sovi^t&^^senc^dh the ground in 
North Korea and in the air during the war 'between Russians 
and American servicemen were reported in the d&e^p&£ 5 s as early as 
1950. U.S. Army personnel who returned to f riendlySi'ines after being 
captured in 1950 reported they ,^f^^^aj;4..oned at three places by 
Russian officers in North 

The presence on Korean terri^|^.^||iuSsd!ens and those suspected of 
being Russians was confirmed when i^i|few scattered instances returnees 
claimed to have been interrogated by : |]pt^sons whom they thought to be 
Russians. Retired S^yde^A^my Colonel Gavriil Korotkov, who was 
stationed in Khabarovsk - f^om... 1950-54, reported directly to the Commander 
of the Soviet concerning his contact with 

American POWs. ' : -^Xp^o‘y told'-Army Task Force Russia (TFR) investigators 
that "Soviet mi lit ar^v-:epetJi a 1 i s t s had been given approval to interrogate 
American servicemen in'^'orea and that some of the senior, more 
expe rienced.-Ame r i cans as well as those with specific specialties were 
s^dfe«^^^;.3t^nsfer to the USSR for further interrogation." 41 

that hundreds of Americans were sent to Khabarovosk 
:i^psyet .^interrogation reports were forwarded to the Far East 
Mi^^d^^ktjrict Headquarters, the 7th Directorate of the Main 
Polit^c'iiv^irectorate and the GRU. In subsequent interviews Korotkov 

40 Charles Grutzner, "Russian Queried U.S. War Captives," New York 
Times, September 28, 1950. 

41 PCW/MJA's, p. 433 
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modified his original statement to the effect that no Americans were 
transferred to the territory. Though Korotkov told RAND researchers 
that he had not been pressured into changing his story, Task Force 
Russia researchers concluded that intense pressure was focused, on 
Korotkov to alter his story to conform to the official Korotkov 

said that the interrogation facility was located a 1 ongv/t^ ; >^;, . 
"undemarcated" Soviet-North Korean border thus it wa;^^oi^V;ap^i^priate 
to refer to the location of the interrogations as the; "Far No 

repatriates reported being interrogated by Russians outside of China or 
North Korea. Thus Korotkov raised the questiei.h^'of what happened to the 
Americans who were interrogated on the teriitpry ..ojfr.the USSR in the "Far 
East . " 

Soviet Interrogation of American POWs 

When American POWs were interrogated in Korea-l't was not unusual 
for a summary of the inf ormat to be prepared in writing. 

In the cases where Chinese or e ci the 

interrogations, a copy of the rtii$ie^^?^s‘''' : §iven to Soviet translators 
who would prepare a copy in Russia^k^at would routinely be forwarded to 
Corps Headquarters asvwiell as the Staff Headquarters in Moscow. 

Five complet^i'^^i^terrogatiohrprotocols and fragments of six 
others were obtained fip^Jtrp.hival sources in Russia. Each protocol 
appears to be;Kt^^ or more interrogation sessions with a 

single U.S. Ai tv^icfe^pow who was interrogated during the Korean War. 

The information protocols is straightforward. There are no 

lurid details of tortti'ie or anything of the sort. In some cases answers 
t o on what appears to be a form are recorded in handwriting. 

o rmati on is more freewheeling including sketches of 

’*£$mbat or ^diagrams of mechanical devices. 

■}^^£he of the Protocols tells a great deal. The protocols 
apppeixv tp; >be from two separate collections. One group of documents was 
bound ^wi/th string through two holes in the left hand margin. Others 
show as many as four holes through which binding string is passed. The 
documents are paginated in two different ways. The first is the 

” 4 2 Pinter view with Gavriil Korotkov, February 10, 1993, Moscow. 
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pagination from the document. The second is the pagination for the 
series in which the document was placed. One document, for example, is 
numbered 1-45 from the series 101-148. In the lower left hand corner of # 
the transmittal letter and the final page there is a number that shows-- 
the document's registration number representing the series-^^wiich it 
was produced. A protocol from January 29, 1952 is numbeX:^&4., one from 
February 24, 1952 is number 450, another from Februa i s 
number 4 51. The routing list shows that copies wen^td:' the®^S;^'a;rters 
of the 64th Air Corps in addition to the General Staff in Mosc 

The fact that the interrogations show a series number of 451 
suggests that there were at least 451 or mor ^^interrogations in this 
collection. During the entire Korean were declared 

missing in all categories. Of these, 263 were officially 
listed as POWs . There is considerable e videribei"feji^?^ oviet officers and 
interrogators had direct contact with USAF personn^;.' -who were not 
subsequently listed as an of there are 451 or more 
interrogation protocols that American Air Force 

POWs, then this suggests two v - :, -iSither more interrogations 

were made of individuals who died -^i^^dnds in captivity shortly after 
capture, or individuals” .who were int^rS'bgated by Soviet officers were 
transported to t he . of the USSR to mask the fact that direct 
interrogations byy.Sdyiefe had taken place. 

The transm^tal interrogation records reveal data 

concerning routes? protocol organization, and the 

document's content s^^ft 0 v c over sheet, in the lower left corner, 
contains information d^-tihe number of copies and where they were routed 
by dat^i;g^A.tes for the interrogation protocols reveal that the reports 
mqy^v^^e^^^rom field to headquarters — usually several weeks because 
i^fe>:%heir us%iul£ness in assessing American technology. For example, the 
■•^*pr0tac;pls s^dw-that the Soviet Air Force 64th Air Corps, located at Muk 
Den; ; : ;Sen t the interrogations directly to the Soviet General Staff 
in Mo^ sob r A stamp appears at the bottom of the coversheet to confirm 
its registration at the Soviet General Staff. Also, handwriting on the 
cover gives routing destinations and acknowledgment of receipt. Second, 
the cover sheet provides evidence that interrogation protocols are 
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numbered in three key ways. For instance, each interrogation protocol 
has its own numbering system in the upper middle part of each page. 

This number gives the reader information on how many pages are in the 
interrogation (i.e. 1, 2, 3...). Another set of numbers appears in the 
upper right corner. These sequential numbers reveal tha.t/-the documents 
were kept in a large binder numbering several hundred .^ag%4 .v.( i . e . 124, 
125, 126...). A third set of numbers next to the in^it^^3^':-date , 
located in the lower left corner, apparently indicates where:;av;ptgtocol 
might fit into a larger series of interrogations,. 43 Finally, a' ’shirimary 
of the document's contents appears on the co.vprSheet . The contents list 
consist of four or five topics of interes.j^l^ h ^Sbviet General Staff 
and the security services. 

One of the interrogation protocols cdric'ettts ;.an individual. Captain 
Charles E. McDonough, who did not return aliv&^p^^Korea . McDonough 
lived long enough after capture^ :^p -.be interrogated^ by Communist Chinese' 
forces. 44 A fellow prisoner, B. Shawe, described to 
USAF investigators that McDonoi^^oi^|i^i^^had been burned and lost 
his flying boots after being s h Cft- .ddwhvby MiGs. McDonough wandered for 
three or four days without any sho'da^and suffered severe frostbite that 
reached from his fe^itbjvhis knees ;^ft£ter turning himself in, McDonough 
was interrogated, a'nd mpyed from a ho'spital to a prison near Sinuiji. On 
December 16, ^^bugrl^^^^p^ced on an ox cart by the North Koreans, 
allegedly He was never seen alive again. 

Since McDonougK'^^ : ^i;-crew member of one of America's most sophisticated 
reconnaissance aircraft*.^ ; ;.:jfche RB~45, Soviet forces would have been 
interested in obtaining 1 information from him. 

^^^d^eiiments may represent a link between American POWs and 

^^^ash^^d^pp . Interrogation protocols contain pertinent information 

&;:^|^ JTh ^i:;Stahl interrogation suggests that there were at least 423 
in the series from which this one was taken. See the 
c oy e r ; :■ stted t of Material : Doprosa plennogo letchika F-86e 16. 

'■.^fy;£ragment of an interrogation protocol of Charles E. McDonough 
(USAF &0-794558) was sent to the author of this study by Jeanne 
McDonough Dear on February 12, 1993. McDonough, who was shot down on 
December 4, 1950 on an RB-45 mission, is carried on the Battle Monuments 
Commission list of 8,177. A note at the end of McDonough's protocol 
states, "Kuznetsov prepared the questions. A Chinese comrade translated 
from English." 
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that could have been used by scientists and technicians in the 
Sharashki . However, what is missing is the actual link between the 
Soviet General Staff, MVD headquarters, and the Sharashki themselves. 
How did information filter to the camps after Moscow read the... 
interrogations? Furthermore, not one of the documents eitb£*?>S&nfinns 
or denies that American POWs traveled to a Sharashka facjp^j^; The 
presence of interrogation records in the post-Soviet a-r^iive*4idH»ggests 
that more may be found in the archives. Assessment reports %[s^' exist 
on how American POWs provided information similar to the assessment'-" 
report from WWII. Moreover, reports of POW co.n^j^butions may exist in 
ministerial archives. These have yet to be .pfte^rthed. 
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5. STRATEGY FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


I 


The Availability of Archive Material 

Sharashka materials are located, for the most partf^arif the Kremlin 
Archive, KGB and MVD files. The Kremlin Archive 1 for 

instance, contain the most sensitive files of the Cpiftrtwnist^ -and 

KGB leadership holds classified KGB and NKVD memos on the use of ^bws in 
the GULAG and Sharashka between 1940-1953. 46 .vM^krashka materials could 
probably be found in the KGB Central Archive: : /:under. the files for the 
OGPU, the NKVD, and the MGB . Moreover, own set of 

archives which would contain references i^'^Ma^^hka.* But the exact 
location of these materials is unknown. S omei.b.fch ci r chi ve s may contain 

references tio GULAG and Sharashka. For example, '’tift^Russian State 
Archive contains all holdings the GULAG prison system. But 

there are no references to Sti4 s at this archive. 

Many Russian archivists po i nt ed^^uit ^a^'ishdira shka files would not be 
kept in a state archive because t^^Sp/iets considered defense and 
security work classified. 47 

Declassificat^^r-^^ins a key Obstacle to any quick access to 
records in the p^^t,—Soy;ief : archives. Little movement can be expected on 
declassifica t-ioh^ £ r om. : t he d.ef en s : fe and former KGB and current MVD lobbies 
since they see%^py;p^ ’ Iftei r interests. The first law of 1981 

still, theoreticalJit^y^glies . According to this law, all archive 
materials more than SO^years old is declassified. But this law has 
i 1 tl 0 ; rO Ur re.n t meaning. Thus, as of February 1993, declassification is 

Moscow. The Russian government has accommodated the 

Intetyiew with Sergei Mironenko, Chief of the Russian State 

February 11, 1993, Moscow, Russia. Thus far, Sharashka files 
ha^^ri-iocated in the MVD and KGB archives but not in the Russian 
StH£^ : ^ibh'ive . 

interview. Also based on interview with Kiril Anderson, 
of the Russian Center of Conservation and Study of Records for 
Modern History, Moscow, Russia, May 28, 1992 as cited in Theodore 
Karasik, The Post-Soviet Archives .* Organization, Access, and 
Declassification , RAND, MR-150-USDP, December 1992. 

47 Mironenko interview. 
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security services by placing further limits to archival access from the 
Soviet period. As yet, there is still no law on state secrets and thus 
it is unclear how these documents can be released. Russian legislators 
and security officials have embroiled the declassification issue in 
legal and constitutional debates over access and secrecy, .^o^vtlwo 
years, the Russian Supreme Soviet has been debating the m'e^its of a 
draft law on declassifying materials including those Q&$&ttk^ka . 48 


Access to Sharashka Materials 

Westerners face an extraordinary hard time^ferying to access and 
verify Sharashka materials. Russian archive ,^^tials limit access to 
their archive holdings or deny that they ha^^smy irfformation on 
Sharashka or other aspects of missing Amexi.*^ Soviet Union. 

Many are more than willing to pursue the sub J^fe^iVothey are offered 
thousands of dollars, computers and photocopier Other 

sources of primary source evidenc^£$uch as interviews with individuals 
with first-hand knowledge and ex£e : ^ issues, can lead 

to frustration and aggravation . s imply do not want to 

talk about the subject because they^'^^fcithat it is too sensitive of an 
issue to discuss. 

If the Sharashka*^ were the ’.ultimate destination for American 
personnel transferred;^ ^rom^tjhe Korean theater of operations, there is a 
possibility tha^j^idBnQ^ytd ^ jtfcis, Jr f f t has been collected and 
destroyed by RviSi^ ^Evidence that links Americans to the 

Sharashka would con^^j^ct long-standing Soviet and Russian denials that 
Americans were transfer r^.drVf rom Korea to the USSR. A further 
complication derives from' the possibility that American specialists who 
de f coerced into coming to the USSR during the Cold War 
pa'i^idipa research. The possibility cannot be excluded 

afe Ame r i c ani s # : -,i f they went to the USSR voluntarily and worked in 
'Sha : r^$'S^ r ,:^4r'ie‘^still alive. If this is the case, the Russian security 
serv'rl^^^a^' probably taken measures to protect the identity of these 
individuals. This would include destruction of archive materials. 


4B Mironenko interview. 
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6. CONCLUSION 


The pattern of contact between Soviet forces and American personnel 
in Korea is consistent with the activities of the MVD-NKl®:^t'iuctures 
that exploited foreign POWs during and after World War .^ipfesmerican 
personnel fit the profile of individuals the '’.exploit 

during the Korean War. The Senate Select Committee on POW-m&s^'ahci;the 
U.S. -Russian Joint Commission on POW-MIAs have,. -both concluded t'ha€ a 
small number of Americans (at most two or thr^eviiozen) were transferred 
to the territory of the USSR from the Koreah;: ! thea.ter of combat 
operations . The Sharashka camp system was .;:.desighed t o extract 
information from foreign specialists, includi^:.:^preign POWs. The 
question of whether American personnel were ih&atteiated in or 
participated willingly in Shara^Jca research facilities cannot be 
resolved until the relevant recbrjds ;>ar^ examined . Until then, the 
possibility cannot be excluded camps were the link 

between American personnel t a ken - fibm^ «o re a to the territory of the 
USSR. 
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Appendix 

A. PROBABLE LOCATION AND ACTIVITY OF SHARASHKA CAMPS IN FORMER SOVIET 

EMPIRE* 



Former Republic 

Location 

Industry 

Armenia 

Razdan 

Ra dip if ;&1 e 6 1 r b^i : c. • 
equipment 

Azerbaijan 

Baku 

Radio communi dafcibris 



; -..equipment 

Belarus 

Gomel .•.££ 

•^adar systems 


Minsk 

^Nuclear technology 


Minsk 

Optical equipment 

- 

Minsk 

R&dio communications 



f^egulpment 


Vitebsk 

.vRadio' communications 

Georgia 

‘ ' . : 

v'eiguipment 

Sukhumi 

'^uciear research 


Tbilisi 

'tiptipat aircraft 


Tbilisi v. v . 

Nuclear research 


Tbili 

Radio communication 



equipment 

Kazakhstan 

Alma-A^y£:^ 

Radio communication 


HO 

equipment 


Pet ropavip^^v^?' 

Missile transport and 



launchers* 


. . Seirdpalat irist %. 

Nuclear weapons 



research 

• 

^^••^ralsk ‘H 

Machine Guns 

Ky rgy z s t an 

: :.'’-‘‘''^y; : ;;Bl.3hkek 

Munitions 

Moldova ■£• 

.;-.7;‘KiL^hinev 

Electronic radio 


. '• H.H -H 7H HH" 

equipment 

Russia ‘ 

‘'Ka^an'v;;. Tatarstan 

Strategic bombers,* 


V-V*! 1 •* " <r/ * 

helicopters, * 



missiles. 



rocket engines , * 



optical equipment, 
radio-communications 

• \V ; . 


equipment 


Zelenodolsk, Tatarstan 

Naval vessels 

r r v-. 'v': 

Glazov, Udmurtiya 

Nuclear materials 


Izhevsk, Udmurtiya 

Armor vehicles 


Izhevsk, Udmurtiya 

Infantry weapons 


Votkisk, Udmurtiya 

Strategic missiles 

•; •, } 

Kemertau, Bashkiriya 

Helicopters* 

'■■'i 

Salavat, Bashkiriya 

Optical equipment 


Ufa, Bashkiriya 

Communications 

equipment 


Ufa, Bashkiriya 

Engines* 

Ukraine 

Chernovitsa 

Optical equipment 


Dnepropetrovsk 

Radar systems 


Dnepropetrovsk 

Strategic missiles 


Feodosiya 

Naval ships 
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Izyum 

Optical equipment 

Kharkov 

Tanks 

Kharkov 

Transport aircraft* 

Kherson 

Naval ships 

Kiev 

Artillery and infantry 
weapons y... 

Kiev 

C ommun i cat iqn-S:V •> 
equipment 

Kiev 

Optical ^‘^ijiment 

Kiev 

Radar sys^eAs&^ 

Kiev 

Trans * 

Lugansk 

ArtiJ^iy a'ii^VfiP^ntry 
weapon^' 

Lvov 

Lasers 

Nikolaev 

: ; ; Nayal ships 

Pavlograd 

: v§iStrategic missiles 

Sevastopol 

J$p0£val ships 

Zaporozhe 

C oi)catMCLri± cations 
e n t 

Zaporozhe 

s * 

Tashkent 

• y^SJrl^di o c ommunicat ion 

Tashkent 

: Tr^;spdrt aircraft* 


*Highlights industry wher«:<^^^^||^J»nterrogations might have 
helped Soviet defense industry 
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